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THE BATTLE OF TIPTON'S ISLAND. 

[A. A. Davidson, in Seymour Republican.] 

" I ¥ HE only battle ever fought on the soil of Jackson county by 
■*■ in organized force of militia occurred on the 23d day of 
March, 1813. The fight occupied a space of time of about twenty 
minutes. 

The contestants were a party of Delaware and Shawnee In- 
dians and a company of twenty-nine militia "Rangers" under 
the command of the then Major John Tipton. A year or two 
previous to this event the Indians had ceded to the United States 
all that part of the Indiana territory lying south of a certain line, 
beginning on the banks of Whitewater, where the town of Brook- 
ville is now located, and running southwestwardly toward the 
Wabash river. This line, running through Jackson county, 
passed through where Seymour is now located, crossing our 
present Chestnut street near the residence of Meedy W. Blish, 
and on westward by Cobb's schoolhouse and to the old seminary 
of Brownstown and north of the town of Vallonia. 

After this treaty with the Indians, many people came from 
Kentucky and adjacent territories and settled along the south 
side of this line. Ninety-three families had started their homes 
from Vallonia up the river to near where Helt's mill is now 
located on Sand creek. 

They had just begun to clear patches for corn and flax and 
other necessary products when these marauding Indians began 
their raids upon their homes, stealing their horses and cattle, 
burning their cabins and murdering any isolated white man they 
could find unprotected. 

At Vallonia there was a fort and a few "Rangers" were kept 
there as a kind of garrison for the protection of the settlers along 
the south side of the river. On the 18th of March, 1813, these 
Indians killed one man by the name of Sturgeon and wounded 
three others near the fort at Vallonia. Major Tipton coming the 
next day to the fort, immediately marched with twenty-nine 
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men in pursuit of these Indians and on the 23d day of March 
found their trail in the bottoms, now the Rapp farm, and over- 
took them in their attempt to cross to the north side of the 
river on a drift at the upper end of an island. The fight imme- 
diately began, the Indians firing as they retreated, and Tipton's 
men advancing from tree to tree in close pursuit. 

It is said that a scared Indian is a bad marksman, and so it 
proved in this case, for none of the militia was scratched; but 
one noble chief was killed and several wounded and still more 
drowned in the river as they tried to escape over the treacherous 
drift. This fight ended all attempts of the redmen to molest the 
settlers of Jackson county. Tipton and his men followed the 
"braves" as they hurriedly made for the hills and valleys of Salt 
creek, and at last left forever their old hunting grounds along 
the valley of Driftwood. 

Tipton belonged to the Daniel Boone class of Indian fighters 
and he did more to clear Indiana of the vicious tribes than any 
other man in the field. He was a man of strong temperament, 
but of cool judgment. He thoroughly understood the Indian 
and his tactics and well knew how to counter-scheme their cun- 
ning stratagems. He was a strict disciplinarian and enforced his 
orders with a firm hand. As an example of his fearlessness in 
this respect it is told of him that when he was following these 
Indians through Rapp's bottoms, he commanded absolute silence, 
but as they softly proceeded one big, strong fellow began to talk, 
Tipton reprimanded him and again commanded silence, but the 
big strapping fellow again began to talk. Thereupon Tipton 
grabbed him, took away his gun and tied him to a tree among 
the horseweeds, where has was left until the battle was over. 

After the Indian wars were over Tipton settled down to civil 
life. He donated part of the land upon which Columbus now 
stands as the county seat of Bartholomew county. He was ap- 
pointed Indian agent and located at Ft. Wayne, afterward at 
Logansport. When Columbus was first platted it was named 
Tiptonia, but some of the incorporators of the town fell out with 
Tipton on political lines and took revenge on him by changing 
the name to Columbus. Tipton never forgot the insult and there- 
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after took no interest in the town. He did much for Ft. Wayne 
and Logansport. He with Jesse B. Durham, of Jackson county, 
and others were appointed commissioners to locate the site for 
our new capital and they selected Indianapolis. He also surveyed 
the boundary line between Indiana and Illinois. In 1831 he was 
appointed United States Senator to fill an unexpired term. And 
in 1832 was elected Senator for a full term. 

General Tipton was of Irish lineage. His father, Jesse Tipton, 
settled in Sevier county, Tennessee, where he was married to 
Jeanette Shields. Tipton was born in Tennessee August 14, 1786. 
He was a cousin of James Shields, who in 1811 settled in Jack- 
son county and was in command of a blockhouse located near 
the present town of Woodstock. James Shields was the father 
of the late Meedy W. Shields, the original proprietor of most of 
the land upon which Seymour stands. 

At or near this fort Mrs. Tipton, the mother of the general, 
lived in her declining days and there she died and her remains 
lie under a marble slab in Riverview cemetery. 

So the 23d of March will be the centenary of the battle of 
Tipton Island. It is commendable in those who are lineally 
related to this noted man that they propose to note this anniver- 
sary by an appropriate celebration. And surely the citizens of 
Jackson county and especially of the city of Seymour, will not 
let the occasion pass without the patriotic observance due to the 
memory of General Tipton and his noble followers. 



